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ADVANTAGES ACCRUING FROM THE FUNCTIONAL 
VIEW OF RELIGION 



FREDERICK G. HENKE, PH.D. 
University of Nanking, Nanking, China 



The functional view of religion represents an attempt to relate 
religion in all its varied manifestations to the total life-process. It 
is a direct outgrowth of the point of view employed in biology and 
functional psychology. 1 Religion is not a something that has been 
conferred upon mankind, but is itself a type of activity whereby 
man seeks to adjust himself to his social environment and his social 
environment to himself. Its raison d'etre is in the fact that human 
groups have found and still find it necessary to promote their high- 
est social values. Religion thus becomes an intensely practical 
affair. It has emerged out of the life-process in the attempt to 
make life fuller and richer, and finds its place in the life-process 
because it continues to minister to man's needs. 

The functional view of religion is thoroughly evolutionary. 

According to it, religious practices and ideas reflect the customs and 

thought of the groups to which they belong. This implies that 

changes in the social consciousness of any group tend to register 

themselves in its religion. The Todas, a people who subsist largely 

on the produce of the dairy, deify the buffalo. The god of the 

warlike Israelitish tribes is a great warrior. In a monarchy the 

great god is a king or emperor, while in a democracy there is a 

growing tendency to consider the deity as the embodiment of the 

highest social ideas that obtain among the people. According to 

the functional point of view, ritual and myth, liturgy and dogma, 

in fact all manifestations of religion must be evaluated by the 

actual contribution they make toward the ongoing of human 

progress. If at any time they become predominantly retrospective 

and retrogressive, their usefulness is ipso facto terminated, for the 

tide of normal human progress has left them in its wake. 

1 See Edward Scribner Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, chap, ii; 
also "The Psychological Basis of Religion," Monist, XX, 242-62. 
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It has been frequently urged that such interpretation involves 
the surrender of that authority in religion which is indispensable 
to the upkeep of its vitality and that thereby religion becomes little 
more than a reed wafted by every wind of public opinion. In con- 
trast to this, the thesis here advocated is that specific advantages 
accrue from the functional view of religion, whereby religion is 
given the place in human activities that really belongs to it and 
whereby its usefulness is materially enhanced. 

1. The functional view frees religion from the trammels of 
legalism and external authority and opens the way for a religion 
of the spirit. It does this by maintaining that the real function 
of religion consists in ministering to the ongoing of the highest 
social process and by insisting that everything that fails to 
meet this criterion should be expunged. Externalism and legal- 
ism are restrictions which present-day denominational religion finds 
it very hard to cast off. A more or less individual interpretation — 
at least in the first place — has been codified and made the criterion 
whereby the denomination judges whether a man is a true Christian 
or not. Thus with certain denominations baptism is held to be 
indispensable to salvation; with others some particular type of 
emotional experience is the sine qua non of entrance into the king- 
dom, while baptism is relegated into the background. The former 
forget that the religious attitude finds expression in concrete every- 
day acts quite independent of baptism, and the latter that the 
type of emotional experience demanded is perhaps a psychological 
impossibility in the instance of many individuals. 

Logically, we have here instances in which an accident is made 
of first importance at the expense of the genus. If the Christian 
religion is to be open to humanity at large, if it is to be more than 
the idiosyncrasy of a few, it must be liberated from legalism and 
external authority and made the actual expression of life that has 
freely and willingly adapted itself to the highest social values. 

At this point the objection may possibly be raised that law is 
as indispensable in matters of religion as in any other aspect of 
human experience. To this the functional student responds with 
a hearty, "Yes." But the law here as elsewhere in human experi- 
ence must be vital and real. It must take the form of a principle 
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which manifests itself in higher and higher forms in the growing 
stages of culture. Human experience is not static. The ideals of 
the savage — whether in commerce, religion, or what not — are not 
those of the cultured European. In culture, the civilized man has 
outlived and overcome much that is primitive. There is a law of 
love. Men have always loved. But the connotation of love has 
changed greatly. Customary authorized love among the savages 
may for a higher stage of culture be licentiousness. 

The religion of the ancients — Hebrews or others — is inadequate 
for modern conditions, and the dogmatism of scholasticism is no 
less so. Their inadequacy is to be found in the fact that they repre- 
sent an adjustment to different social conditions. The thus-saith- 
the-Lord, or the Pope, or the Bible, may sound imposing today, 
but it soon loses its religious value when it results merely in bring- 
ing the individual into outward conformity with certain precepts. 
To coerce a man into performing certain so-called religious acts 
may result in a religious attitude; more frequently, however, it 
fails. Here, for instance, we find a partial explanation of the fact 
that many young men from Christian homes have a positive dis- 
like for conventional religion. They have been made to think that 
religion is identical with some specific type of emotional experience 
or some particular religious act. For them this means simply that 
religion is legalistic and external. If that is religion the youth 
prefers not to be religious. 

The functional view of religion recognizes the fact that religion 
is the result of the progressive effort of humanity to meet its ele- 
mental needs. It insists that religion should be as near life, as 
spontaneous an expression of life, today as it was in olden times. 
To coerce or overpersuade an individual into becoming religious is 
simply to invite superficiality. The functional view commends 
and inculcates religious principles that have been or are being 
functionally established, but refuses to subscribe to any absolutely 
determined and fixed type of religious experience or to isolate 
sacred from secular acts. One of the most convincing pieces of 
evidence for the correctness of this standpoint is the essential 
difference in the point of emphasis in the various branches of 
the Christian church. Within any single church the lines may 
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be drawn close and tight, but taking all as a whole, religion is 
an exceedingly broad and penetrating phenomenon. 

The functional view places religion on the footing on which it 
really belongs and in so far as this view frees religion from legalism, 
formalism, and externalism it represents a substantial advance. 

2. This view of religion is in essential harmony with the view 
entertained by Jesus. He stood for a complete socialization of 
the idea of God, and thus brought himself into direct conflict with 
the lex talionis as it was given in Leviticus and Exodus. 2 The 
crude conceptions of the ancients should be a thing of the past. 
The world must move on to greater and better things, especially in 
matters of religion. "Ye have heard," he announced, "that it was 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." 3 The conspicuous 
thing is that he did not say, "Jehovah said," but simply asserted, 
"Ye have heard that it was said." Is it not likely that he considered 
the law of retribution but the statement of ancient custom, and 
saw room for a higher conception ? He represented his Father as 
being kind toward the unthankful and evil, 4 and asked his followers 
to emulate that example. For religion this signified that the lex 
talionis had been superseded by the law of love. A principle 
adjustable to advancing stages of culture had thereby taken the 
place of an unpliable rule. This is certainly functional, and entirely 
in accord with the modern point of view. It is hardly necessary to 
call attention to the fact that it meant better religion, and that it 
is essentially an evolutionary attitude. 

Moreover, Jesus viewed himself as fulfilling the law and the 
prophets. 5 We naturally ask, Did he believe himself to be abso- 
lutely fulfilling all, or did he think of himself as furthering a great 
movement which was eventually to spread over the whole earth 
and accomplish great things for righteousness? But one answer 
seems reasonable. Jesus conceived of himself as making a contri- 
bution to a great movement which had its beginning in the law and 
the prophets and was to be in no wise completed at the time of his 
departure. "He that believeth on me," he said, "the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do." 6 

2 Lev. 24:19, 20; Exod. 21:24. 

'Matt.5:38. <Luke6:35. sMatt.s:i7. 6 Johni4:i2. 
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Jesus was an optimist with a vision. He never deceived himself 
into believing that past religious customs had final authority in 
matters of religion. Past customs were to be followed in so far as 
they contributed to the ongoing of the kingdom of righteousness; 
all others were fearlessly discarded even though they appeared most 
sacred and had been inculcated with a thus-saith-the-Lord. 

3. This brings us face to face with the problem of the best type 
of religion. Is the one to be preferred which can stand only when 
it is bolstered up by means of a definite historical setting, or is it 
the one that comes with authority because by its very nature it 
appeals to life and ministers to its needs ? 

There is a period in the evolution of society when the strange 
and the marvelous make a profound impression upon men and are 
regarded with awe. In that period religion has within its borders 
a mass of awe-inspiring material. Both cult and myth are preg- 
nant with mystery and magic. Religion finds its authority in 
wonder-working and in being able to point back to a miraculous 
past — a past replete with magic and wonder. In this stage a thus- 
saith-the-Lord, a burning bush, a demon exorcised, a dead man 
raised to life, are facts of supreme religious importance, while the 
everyday facts, the ordinary events, the normal tide of progress, 
are thought to be secular rather than religious. God is believed 
to be transcendent rather than immanent. Under such circum- 
stances religion, to be religion at all, must bear evidence that a 
transcendent God has actually intervened in the affairs of men and 
established it. Without a definite historical setting of this type it 
lacks appealing force, and if this setting is reduced to modern ter- 
minology and thereby shown to conform to well-established laws, 
religion is forthwith believed to lose its authority. 

If human society were not a developing organism, if it did not 
outgrow old conceptions, ancient religion abounding in magic and 
miracle once satisfactory would be always satisfactory. But there 
is an ongoing of the social process. Enlightenment and law are 
inseparable. The path of human progress is out of the undifferen- 
tiated, undiscriminated experience into law and order. Religion 
is a part of the process and must be brought within the pale of law. 
Loose ends within the realm of experience mean chaos. Religion 
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must be a part of the continuum if it is to be real and vital. We 
cannot hope to succeed in living ancient or mediaeval religion when 
we are modern in every other aspect of human experience. Reli- 
gion needs the definite past historical setting less than the warmth 
of living contact with modern life and modern problems. 

At this point the advantage of the functional view emerges, for 
it insists that the test of the highest and most valuable type of 
religion is not to be found in a past miraculous setting, but in the 
actual contribution religion makes toward the betterment of human 
conditions now. The test of religion is not to be found in mere 
conformity to the Bible, but in the ability to make better men and 
women and thereby to hasten the coming of the kingdom. This 
implies that the test of real religion must itself be true to the actual 
modern needs of life. In so far as the Bible inculcates principles 
that have vital application to present-day conditions, it has the 
same right to a hearing that all goodness has. In so far as it fails 
to do this it may furnish very instructive historical data, yet as a 
norm of life it should be no criterion. 

4. The functional view bids a welcome to the evolution of reli- 
gious thought, practice, and principles. If God has spoken to man 
in the far past, if he has sought to reveal himself to humanity in 
olden times, why should he not do so now when man has reached 
greater intellectual and moral heights? It would hardly seem 
probable that he would have nothing further to contribute in 
matters of religion, while he is making so many contributions in 
other aspects of human experience. 

We may assert definitely that there has been a real evolution of 
religious thought and practice, and that by virtue of this fact the 
hypothesis of a closed revelation is shown to be inadequate. Slavery 
affords an example of a practice which has been outgrown. The 
Old Testament frankly allows it. Neither Jesus nor the apostles 
inveighed against it. No serious moral problem seems to have 
arisen in their minds regarding it. In the modern world, however, 
the situation is reversed. In the United States slavery became 
one of the most important causes of a long and bloody war, which 
resulted in the emancipation of the slave and thereby sounded the 
death-knell of the institution. The Golden Rule, it may be urged, 
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actually covers that case and others that are at hand for citation. 
While this is true, it also remains a fact that the process whereby 
potentiality becomes actuality, the undifferentiated differentiated, 
and the implicit explicit, is precisely what is meant by evolution. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that many modern 
conservative theologians are writing profusely on matters of reli- 
gion. Great quantities of devotional literature have been and are 
being published. Why ? If it be because the Bible is difficult to 
comprehend, then manifestly there must be an evolution of expo- 
sition, and revelation as such is not closed. Again, if it be because 
the Bible presentation is inadequate for modern needs, then the 
necessity of making new contributions is avowedly admitted. 
These and similar difficulties are avoided by taking a functional 
view of religion and frankly admitting that religion must be pro- 
gressive, that there must be an evolution of religious thought and 
practice with advancing stages of culture. 

5. The functional view of religion is a great systematizing and 
co-ordinating agency in human experience. The modern scientific 
attitude and the so-called orthodox religious attitude are in con- 
flict. The modern scientist can be orthodox in religion only by 
entertaining an inconsistency. The situation is not unlike trying 
to mix oil and water. The foundation of modern science is the 
uniformity of the laws of Nature. The God of the scientist is a 
law-abiding, orderly being. The God of orthodox religion is in last 
analysis arbitrary; for orthodoxy has not realized the ideal given 
by Jesus of a completely socialized God, nor does its God act solely 
according to law. Magic, wonder, and the cultivation of abnormal 
experiences are alien to the ideals of science. In the instance of 
orthodoxy these are highly cherished and cultivated. Orthodoxy 
seeks for the special presence of God in the unusual. This seeking 
for the greatest values of life in the realm of abnormal experiences 
rather than in the ordered, systematic realm of reason is foreign to 
science. 

The functional criterion of the best and truest religion is, as we 
have seen, strictly pragmatic. It asks whether the religion under 
consideration fits into the rest of human experience, whether it is 
making a real contribution to the ongoing of the social process. 
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Not dualism of experience, not conflict within experience, but sys- 
tematic continuous experience is its ideal. The God of religion 
and the God of science dare not be in eternal conflict with one 
another. This systematization of experience is achieved by recog- 
nizing that the religious idea of God must grow with the discoveries 
of natural science and the progressive ideals of the social sciences. 
The idea of God advances apace with culture and becomes a 
systematizing co-ordinating factor in experience. 

If, now, it is a fact that the functional view frees religion from 
the trammels of legalism and external authority, brings it into 
essential harmony with the religious principles of Jesus, makes the 
criterion of religion the actual contribution of religion to the ongoing 
of the highest social process, opens the way for the evolution of 
religious thought, practice, and principles, and gives religion the 
place of a great systematizing, co-ordinating agency in experience, 
it is manifest that, far from detracting from religion, the functional 
view really adds materially to its life and usefulness. While the 
dispelling of naivete may appear to be a grievous loss, the contrary 
is actually true. If religion is obliged to take refuge in ignorance 
and naivete in order to subsist, it is doomed before the mighty 
strokes of science. The functional view of religion comes in the 
capacity of an enlarging, fulfilling factor. -It means better, larger, 
more vital religion. He who holds to this live and growing con- 
ception will advance into a broader, higher liberty than dogmatism 
knows, and will take his place as a potent factor in the uplift of 
humanity. Applied functional religion means a more speedy 
coming of the kingdom of righteousness. 



